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death,  " the whole world will recognise  our  manly
qualities."
The Saint-Simonians, garbed in their peculiar
costume and singing their rousing hynins, embarked
full of faith at Marseilles in 1833. A touch of comedy,
however, was given to the occasion by the attitude of
the irreverend dock-labourers who were for ducking the
disciples in the sea, a fate which they only escaped
through the intervention of the police. The Saint-
Simonians spent four years in Egypt, where twelve of
their number perished of disease. But their under-
taking only progressed as far as determining the course
of their canal and some desultory digging, and in the
end they were forced to abandon the work through
failure to obtain a concession.
Later they associated themselves with the foundation
of a Societe d'Etudes pour le canal de Suez- Robert
Stephenson, however, a son of the famous inventor of
the steam engine, who was one of the engineers engaged
by the Society, soon threw up the whole scheme in
favour of a railroad from Alexandria to Cairo and Suez.
The British Government was strongly in favour of the
railway, which would put the finishing touch to
Waghorn's work, and which they felt involved no
political issues. They were just as strongly opposed to
any canal scheme, considered to be costly, impractic-
able, and likely to lead to international complications.
Father Enfantin protested bitterly at what he described
as Stephenson's base desertion, and sought to secure the
intervention of Russia and Turkey to stop the railway,
but without success.
Such was the position when De Lesseps began to